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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirt~ 
members, and\‘sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been’ duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and forty-one new bands 
of Mercy were reported during January. Of 
these 227 were in Georgia, 122 in Massachu- 
setts, 54 in Florida, 25 in Illinois, seven in 
Pennsylvania, three in Palestine, and one 
each in New Jersey, New York and West 
Virginia. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 214,606. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS OF THE AMERICAN HU- 
MANE EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR 

JANUARY, 1936 
(See list of officers and field workers on page 46) 
Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 392 
Number of addresses made, 314 
44,678 


FREE WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 

5, breeds and ages. 


Number of persons in audiences, 


/ FOR DOGS 


TRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and H 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 
For Free Booklet write to Desk N-58-C 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OENTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 


@ 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20-25 
and Humane Sunday, April 19, 1936 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpa! 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


two for 35 cts.; 
Our Dumb Animals, 1935, bound volume $1.00 
Earlier bound volumes, 1933 and 1934 .75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the eet. ...:. 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 644x3%4 ..$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 


Humane Horse book, 32 pp., 5 cts.each or 5.00 “ “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. -60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .... -50 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 
The Care of Mules 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 . small, 50 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ae Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider , Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 
Schneider 2. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
What the Chained Dog Says .. 
The Story of Barry .. . 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... — CO 
The Air-gun and the Birds 7 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
Surplus Cats 
The Cat in Literature _. 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... -50 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ......... . 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 
Tommy’s Tavern, 4 pp. ... 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp., special ...... boards, 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake Paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan ..... 25 ets. 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley .............. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 

$1.00 per 100 

What is the Jack London Club? aa ohiees 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 
Leaflets, No. 6, Animals 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ...... -50 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
96 pp. ..12 cents each ; 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
aaa 29 pp., paper covers, many 
illus. 15 cents each; sev. fo 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. : sev: .? 


for $1.00 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- for SL. 
Humane Education—for Parents and 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
grades eac 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set nm. 
of eight 35 ets 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ..... each, 25 ets, 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ...... ‘ each, 8 ets, 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley cloth, 35 ets. ; paper, 15 ets 

Friends and Helpers (selections for j 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy 


cloth, 96 ets, 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy - 

Richardson, 32 pp. .. of eae cloth, 35 ets, 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... $2.00 per 10 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... 300. * 4 
The B—-K—T—A—Club, play, 3 ets. each; ten for 25¢. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25¢, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play .. 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts, 
$1.50 per 100 


project, B pp. ..<........ 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 

for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4.pp. .50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education. 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...  .50 
A Talk with the Teacher ..........., 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 


dress... 2 cts. each ; 1.00 
The Coming Education 30 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........ 50 * 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them .......... » ” 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ , Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small .... 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .......... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

only) 


Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... ate 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .. | Bae 
Does it Pay. Story of one Band of Mercy _ .30 ba 


No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Best Humane Films! 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made by the Harvard University Film Service, showing the activities of the Angell Animal 
Hospital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society's Rest Farm for 
Horses, Methuen, and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 
State whether 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 
Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Two reels, 30 minutes. 


a Humane Calendar for 1936 each, 20 cts. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Elizabeth Harrison has discovered that as 
far back as the time of George III, when the 
ears as well as tails of horses were muti- 
lated, he denounced the practice as “unbe- 
coming the ignorance of savages.” 


Any person who has been convicted of 
possession or use of narcotics shall be de- 
nied a license, or ruled off the track, or both, 
as the commission may decide. Such has 
been the action taken by the Racing Com- 
missions from 17 states of the Union. 

The North American Wild Life Confer- 
ence met in Washington, February 3 to 7, at 
the call of the President of the United 
States. Its purpose was to bring together 
both individuals and organizations inter- 
ested in the restoration and conservation of 
wild life resources. The need of such a con- 
ference all must know who see the danger 
of the extinction of many forms of wild life 
as the result of conscienceless hunters and 
lack of proper legislation for conservation. 


Many of our readers are contributors to 
the splendid work being done by the Ameri- 
can Fondouk Maintenance Committee in 
Fez, Morocco. We hope they will read the 
report of just one day’s work published else- 
where in this issue of Our Dumb Animals. 
Nothing has been more encouraging in con- 
nection with the work in Fez than recogni- 
tion by all the authorities in Fez and their 
co-operation with the Superintendent. This 
is true from the Pasha himself clear down 
through the list of officials. 

The Seottish S. P. C. A. of Edinburgh is 
co-operating with the Royal S. P. C. A. of 
London in the efforts to equip, send out and 
maintain a Veterinary Unit to establish a 
field Veterinary Hospital in or about Addis 
Ababa. The immediate object of the Unit 
will be to act in conjunction with the recent- 
ly formed Addis Ababa S. P. C. A. Contri- 
butions are being solicited for this purpose. 
Gifts from any of our readers desiring to 
further this good work we shall be glad to 
forward to the Scottish Society. 


Destruction of Our Wild 
Fowl by Oil 


HOSE who have read in this magazine 

the pitiful story of the destruction of 
wild fowl by the discharge of oil from oil- 
burning ships in the coastal waters of the 
world will read with interest the following 
paragraphs from a recent letter sent us. 
Though written, in part at least, from the 
point of view of a sportsman, it confirms 
our plea for international action: 

“T have read with interest your pamphlet 
on oil pollution of waters. At the January 
meeting I hope to have passed resolutions 
commending and endorsing your activities. 

“Nearly fifty years I have been an active 
student and observer of the things you are 
addressing. 

“In Virginia you’ll find about ten or 
twelve years ago at Goodwin Islands at the 
mouth of the York River there were picked 
up over four thousand ducks killed by oil 
discharged mainly by the Navy at York- 
town. This was quickly stopped. Several 
years ago the Army testing station near 
Sparrow’s Point played havoe with ducks, 
geese and swans by discharging phosphor- 
ous waste. All along the Chesapeake Bay 
and Atlantic Coast of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, New Jersey and Long Island are 
found cases of birds killed by oil on their 
feathers. These isolated cases are conspic- 
uous. But they do not show any of the 
much wider damage done to the feed of all 
these birds by the wide spread of the thin 
skin of oil that kills the crustaces, mollusks 
and animalculi and vegetation on the shores 
and flats. 

“Would it not be possible for vou to fol- 
low up your pamphlet by a well prepared 
report of a wide survey by observers and 
make the Bureau of Biological Survey send 
it to every $1 duck stamp tax purchaser of 
last year with a call to them to observe and 
report and co-operate?” 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20--25; Hu- 
mane Sunday, Apri! 19, 1936. 


Influence of the Band of 
Mercy 


INCE the parent Band of Mercy was 

organized by Mr. Angell in Boston in 
1882 there have been gathered into these 
small groups more than five million mem- 
bers, largely children in the public schools 
of this country. 

Nothing more rapidly refines, uplifts, ex- 
alts both mind and heart than generous, 
gracious, unselfish ministrations to others, 
whether those others be our own fellowmen 
or the creatures below us. So made are we 
that back upon us with the touch of a re- 
deeming, regenerating hand comes every 
holy deed of righteousness and love done for 
another’s sake. An act that, even in the 
slightest degree, blesses the life of some 
horse or dog or friendless sentient being, 
stirs within our own souls an emotion, a 
something, that verifies the divine reality 
of the truth, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

It is primarily the child in whom humane 
education is directly interested. The culti- 
vation of the spirit of kindness to animals 
is but the starting point toward that larger 
humanity which includes one’s fellows of 
every race and clime. It is the reaction 
upon character finding expression in life of 
the principles of justice and compassion 
that is the fundamental thing in humane 
education, and this humane education raises 
no question of sect or creed, but furnishes 
a common standing ground for such moral 
teaching as all good citizens hold vital to a 
people’s welfare. 

The celebrated De Sailly said once, “I am 
convinced that kindness to animals is not 
only a powerful cause of material prosper- 
ity but also of moral prosperity.” 

No one will ever know the influence for 
their whole future upon the children that 
have been organized into these Bands of 
Mercy, and no teacher, 1 think, can ever 
quite estimate the influence that he or she 
exercises over a pupil. 
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The Hunt 


JOHN RITCHEY 


I saw the hunt go by, 
I saw the dogs 

Running in full ery; 
I saw the fox! 


I saw the fox go by 
Bright as a flame, 

And though I called and called 
No answer came. 


saw him in the end 

Caught between two walls, 
saw the dogs come up 

And heard the hunting calls. 


— 


saw him in the end— 


— 


saw him turn about 
Death in his face, 

saw the dogs close in— 
I left the place! 


~ 


Big Prizes for Humane Traps 


Five hundred dollars for humane traps is 
again offered by The American Humane 
Association in its ninth annual humane 
trap contest. Prizes of $150 and $75 will 
be given for the best traps for taking ani- 
mals alive and unhurt; $100 and $50 fer 
traps that hold without injury; two prizes 
of $85 and $40 for traps that kill humaneiy. 
The judges will consider the traps from 
four points of view: humaneness, practical- 
ity, efficiency and reasonableness of cost ini 
production. 

As a result of these contests thirteen 
prize-winning traps are now on the mar- 
ket. However, the perfect trap is still being 
sought. A fortune awaits the inventor 
whose trap meets all requirements. Every- 
one is eligible and entry blanks and further 
information may be had free by writing 
to the association, 80 Howard Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Join the Jack London Club with its more 
than 658,000 members, and help stop the 
cruelty of trained animal acts. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Their Number is Up 


CHRIS SEWELL 


N England the national conscience is, on 

the subject of “blood” games, far more 
sensitive than a perusal of the newspapers 
would seem to suggest. This applies espe- 
cially to the years which have followed the 
Great War. 

The preventable suffering of animals 
looms nowadays quite noticeably in political 
propaganda, as well as in a widespread but 
less scenic sphere. 

We have our League for the Prohibition 
of Cruel Sports with its own magazine and 
a big and ever-growing roll of membership. 
That membership includes names famous 
all over the country. 

At its inauguration the hunting frater- 
nity laughed it to scorn. They gave its 
meetings a wide berth. Now they come in 
large numbers to heckle its speakers—an 
exceedingly healthy sign. 

Moreover, they have brought into being 
a brand new society of their own known 
as the Association for the Preservation of 
Vield Sports. This is an extremely wel- 
come move to those of us who hate the 
killing of animals for play, because we rea!- 
ize that whereas we were originally a 
negligible quantity, we have now become «a 
power. 

The last meeting of our own League 
which I attended was a large one. The 
speakers included a Commodore of the 
Air Force (himself a former follower of 
hounds) and a Naval Commander, whilst 
two Canons of the Church of England were 
present on the platform. It is significant 
that both the Lord Mayor of the City and 
the Bishop of the Diocese sent expressions 
of support and sympathy. 

This League organizes and carries out 
perfectly orderly protests at the famous 
staghound meets in Devonshire, and I had 
it from a completely reliable source that 
one very highly placed in English affairs 
who had made arrangements to take part 
in a hunt of this kind, was obliged to aban- 
don his intention as a concession to public 
opinion. 

And further, there has lately been a 
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strong and spontaneous outcry agai: -t hare 
coursing! The inhabitants of a ertain 
neighborhood where it is much }) actised 
have declaimed against it in no w: certain 
voice. It was spoken of as a disg ace to 
the place. The press has been fo ced to 
take notice of the protest and, i: conse- 
quence, there will be, please God, . et an- 
other nail knocked firmly in the © fin of 
calculated cruelty. 


Nixon Waterman Says: 


T is a mistake to believe that the sound 

creations which the members of the bird 
family produce, and which we have reason 
to believe are agreeable, at least to their 
own sense of hearing, are wholly music of 
the vocal class. 

The drumming sound which the partridge 
produces by beating its wings against a 
hollow log or some other object that will 
serve as a sounding-board is as truly in- 
strumental music as are the notes of the 
castanet or tambourine. The tattoo which 
the woodpecker produces on the resounding 
tree-trunk is, doubtless, in many instances, 
made for the sound effect only rather than 
the noise produced in the securing of food. 

Certainly it was its fondness of making 
instrumental music that caused a flicker to 
perform as I once knew one to do. Near my 
home was an electric light pole to which was 
attached a downward-looking light bulb 
over which was a round, metal reflector. 
This reflector was very resonant, a fact 
which the bird must have discovered much 
to its own satisfaction. It frequently 
perched on this metal disk and played a 
tattoo that was broadcast throughout the 
neighborhood. Obviously the bird whose 
vocal notes are not at all melodious to the 
human ear, loved to produce this instru- 
mental music which it must have fancied 
the whole world wished to hear. 

The so-called “song” of the cricket and of 
the katydid, concerning which the poets and 
the song-writers love to sentimentalize, is, 
as is well understood, a purely instrumental 
production since it is made by the rasping 
of the insect’s wings, one against the other, 
and wholly without the employment of the 
insect’s vocal organs. 


AT GOOSE LAKE, BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK, WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20—25 
Humane Sunday, April 19, 1936 


Be Kind to Animals Week 
in Massachusetts 


Hi Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has for 

many years designated one day, usu- 
ally tne Friday of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, or the Friday just preceding the 
April vacation, as Humane Day in Schools. 
Our experience has been that masters and 
principals are willing to give time to a 
special program on that last Friday of the 
term that they would not give on any other 
day. 

To meet this opportunity the Massachu- 
setts Society for many years has issued a 
special program of Humane Exercises, usu- 
ally of eight pages, sometimes as many as 
thirty-two pages, and offered these to the 
schools without cost, one copy to each teach- 
er in elementary grades above the second. 
In Boston, with its eighty-five school dis- 
tricts, the pamphlets are sent through the 
regular supply room of the school depart- 
ment, following an official letter from the 
Superintendent of Schools to each of the 
eighty-five district heads. The school super- 
intendents in the other cities and towns of 
the state are circularized, with a sample of 
the Humane Exercises for the year, and 
are sent, post-free, whatever number of 
pamphlets their reply card calls for. In 
addition to the special leaflet thus offered, 
the Society calls attention to its other hu- 
mane education literature and to its films, 
offering such additional supplies free if 
wanted. 

To meet the demand for the annual Hu- 
mane Exercises an edition of 10,000 copies 
is printed. Extra editions have been avail- 
able for other humane societies whenever 
they have cared to make use of this special 
literature. 

Annually the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
receives five to six thousand posters, being 
the best of ten to fifteen times as many 
that have been made by pupils, which come 
from 400 to 500 schools representing usu- 
ally about half of the cities and towns in 
the state. 

We began by giving general cash prizes, 
but found that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion felt that there was too much disap- 
pointment among the unsuccessful contest- 
ants, so for several years we have been 
giving special medals, of two grades, and 
honorary mentions in the form of subscrip- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals, so that we 
distribute something like 700 first medals, 
about an equal number of second medals, 
and more than 1,000 subscriptions. Every 
school, indeed every schoolroom, thus wins 
something in the way of a prize. 

The contest closes in time for an annual 
exhibition in the Boston Publie Library dur- 
ing Be Kind to Animals Week. When we 
think of some 50,000 to 75,000 growing 
children developing their ideas of what a 
humane poster should be, the imagination 
fails utterly in attempting to measure that 
mighty influence for kindness. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The 1936 Humane Poster 


S pictured above, the new national 

humane poster, designed by Morgan 
Dennis, combines the idea of kindness to 
animals with that of safe driving. Hence 
it will make a double appeal, and should 
prove to be very acceptable to schools and 
other institutions for display not only in 
connection with Be Kind to Animals Week 
but also at any time. 

It is finely printed in colors, size 17 by 
22 inches. Orders should be placed at once 
to avoid possible disappointment. 

Copies bearing the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, are for sale at these 
prices, postpaid: Single, 10 cts., three for 
25 ets., eight for 50 cts., twenty for $1, sev- 
enty for $3, 125 for $5, and may be ordered 
from the Society. Orders for larger quan- 
tities, however, and all orders requiring 
special imprints, should be sent to the 
American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


For Humane Day in School 


The Humane Exercises for 1936 include 
eight pages of carefully selected material 
for the use of teachers in making up pro- 
grams for Humane Day in Schools (Fri- 
day, April 24, or the nearest convenient 
date). There are recitations, in prose and 
verse; brief mottoes to be written on the 
blackboard; suggested helps for teaching 
humane education; and other useful fea- 
tures. 

Every superintendent of schools in the 
state will be sent a copy of these Exercises 
with an offer from the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. to furnish free copies to his teach- 
ers. 

Others may order copies at two cents 
each. Samples free upon application to the 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Fifty Dollars for Humane 
Plays 


In connection with the coming Be Kind 
to Animals Week cash prizes aggregating 
$50 will be awarded by the American Hu- 
mane Education Society of Boston for the 
three best plays for children on the subject 
of kindness to animals. The first prize will 
be $25; the second, $15; and the third, $10. 
The conditions, simple but imperative, 
are: 

1. The plays must be adapted for presen- 
tation by pupils in grammar schools, so 
must be simple in theme, treatment, and 
stage and costume requirements. 

2. The word limit to be not less than 
1,500, nor more than 2,000, counting every 
word to be printed, including all stage 
directions and explanations. 

3. The number of speaking characters 
to be not less than five, nor more than 
twelve. 

4. No MSS. considered that are not 
typewritten, on one side of the page only, 
with full name and address at top of first 
page of text. Do not include extra sheets 
of paper nor any notes or explanations 
other than those incorporated in the text 
of the play. 

5. No manuscript will be returned un- 
less accompanied by suitable fully addressed 
return envelope with full postage attached. 

6. All manuscripts to be received by the 
Editor, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 30, 1936. 

7. If, in the opinion of the judges 
selected, no manuscripts are worthy of 
the prizes offered, no awards will be made. 
The Society will, however, make cash 
offers for any manuscripts not winning a 
prize that may be acceptable for publica- 
tion. The prize-winning plays will be 
published in leaflet form by the American 
Humane Education Society and sold at 
cost to meet the demand for such literature 
from humane organizations and schools 
everywhere. 

Sample plays which meet the above 
conditions, now published by the Society, 
will be mailed on request of intending 
contestants, by the Secretary, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


For Humane Sunday 


A new two-page leaflet, specially adapted 
to help those interested in observing Hu- 
mane Sunday, has been compiled for the 
American Humane Education Society and 
is now available. It contains an interest- 
ing reply to the question, “Why Are You In- 
terested in Humane Sunday?” put to a Bos- 
ton pastor by the Editor of Our Dumb An- 
imals, and other material bearing directly 
on this subject. 

This is a concise and helpful piece of lit- 
erature to send to ministers of all denomin- 
ations, and to officers of Sunday-schools 
and young people’s societies. Copies will 
be mailed for one cent each, in any quan- 
tity; sample free. 
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The Herd 


JEAN E. CARTH 


In bright relief, those cattle seemed to cling, 
All red and white, upon the verdant side 
Of the Sierra’s thousand hills ‘in spring. 
The herds of kine, while grazing, scattered 
wide. 
A zealous few went ranging up the slope 
To fresher pastures, and a wider view; 
The others, with bent necks, content to mope 
And chew the cud of ease, the whole-day 
through. 


Like men, a certain few that gain the 
height, 

Leave others silhouetted on a screen 

Of every-day inertia, loath to fight 

Their way along the ridge that tops routine. 

It takes a hero to break through the mass, 

To climb the hills and find the greening 
grass. 


A Mother Mink’s Bravery 


T. W. 


EVERAL years ago while fighting a 

brush fire along the Eagle river on 
the western slope of Colorado, I witnessed 
an example of mother love among animais 
that inscribed an indelible picture in my 
mind. 

The fire, fanned by a brisk wind, had 
burned a strip of timber perhaps 500 yards 
long down the mountain side and almost to 
the edge of the turbulent river. Seeing that 
the fire would soon burn itself out anyway, 
I sat down on a rock where the searing 
and stifling heat was not so unbearable. 

Presently, I noticed a dark brown mink, 
cart out of a hole beneath a pile of twigs 
and bits of driftwood. My curiosity was 
more aroused when I saw that the mirk 
was carrying something in its mouth. 
Swiftly it ran down to the waters’ edge and 
dropped its burden on the wet sand. 
Through the dense veil of smoke I could 
see that it was a baby mink. The mother 
nosed him over almost into the water and 
like a flash darted back up the bank and 
into the rubbish pile again. 

By this time, the flames were eating on 
the pile of driftwood, while towering over 
the mink’s home, an old dead pine tree was 
burning furiously, almost ready to topple 
over. A second later, the mink emerged into 
the open again with another baby in her 
mouth. Laying this one in the rippling edge 
of the water she flashed back up the bank 
and into the hole again. An instant later 
she came out again with another in her 
mouth. 

The heat and smoke must have been al- 
most unbearable to the brave little mother, 
but she didn’t hesitate an instant to dash 
back up the bank and into the hole after 
she had dumped the third baby in the edge 
of the water beside the others. 

That last trip was her undoing though. 
No sooner had she entered the hole than the 
blazing tree crashed on the pile of drift- 
wood, showering sparks over a wide area 
and completely covering up the entrance to 
the mink’s home. 

I rushed over and tried to push the log 
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off the blazing pile of driftwood but armed 
with only a shovel I was unable to move it 
in the face of the searing heat. I was 
forced to stand back and watch the pile of 
driftwood be consumed by the flames, de- 
stroying the brave little mink and at least 
one of her babies. A finer example of 
mother love I have never witnessed. 


I went down to the edge of the water 
and captured the wee little minks, so small 
they could barely squirm about, and took 
them up the river and left them in another 
pile of driftwood, similar to their former 
home. Another mink family lived nearby, 
I knew. The orphans, I hoped, would be 
adopted. 

If they survived or perished I have nc 
way of determining. I never see an account 
of a forest fire but what I recall that brave, 
though futile attempt of that mother mink 
to save her family from a horrible death. 
After all, her efforts were not wholly in 
vain. Perhaps today there is a full grown 
mink roaming up and down Eagle river who 
owes his existence to a mother who had the 
courage to rescue him from a pile of burn- 
ing driftwood. 


A Timely Admonition to 
Parents 
DELLA BOWERS ROSSWURM 


Parents, teach your children to be kind 
to our dumb animals. In gratitude to God, 
who created them for our benefit and 
pleasure, treat them kindly. If your child 
has pets of any sort, teach him to know 
that even though these creatures cannot 
speak, they have a sense of feeling and 
suffer the pangs of hunger and thirst, the 
pains of sickness and injury as we our- 
selves, when we are subjected to them. 

Teach your child that being kind to our 
dumb animals is caring for them properly, 
giving them food, water, clean living quar- 
ters, protection from the boiling sun in 
summer and shelter from bitter cold in win- 
ter. This, with a kind word and a gentle 
stroke of the hand, shall not go unrewarded, 
as these creatures in their own way will 
show their appreciation. 


YOUNG BLUEJAY 
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‘Trish’? Animals 


MORRY TANENBAUM 


REEN is the national color of t! « Irish 

people and of Ireland, their ho: 1eland, 
Green is also the color of nature, fc. there 
is more green among the plants of the 
world than anywhere else. Green is ©) much 
a characteristic of plants, that it i- likely 
you can think of hardly one green inimal, 
How many birds, mammals or ins«cts do 
you know of a green color? 

There are a few and they are not very 
common. They are green for differeit rea- 
sons. Some of the lowest forms of life are 
green because they contain chlorophyll. 
This is the substance which usually indi- 
cates plants but in these very low forms of 
life, the lines between plants and animals 
are not sharply drawn. 

Some animals are in partnership with 
plants having a green color due to their 
own chlorophyll. This makes the animals 
appear green. This is a phenomenon of the 
ocean or the pond and is found only there. 

Snails and certain marine worms are of 
a green color due to a peculiar pigment in 
their bodies, a first cousin of the haemo- 
globin which gives our blood its rich red 
iron color. 

Many insects are green. There are green 
grasshoppers, katydids, cockroaches and 
beetles. Exactly why they are green we do 
not know. In some cases, the green is not 
due to any coloring matter at all, but to the 
way the light shines on them. You may have 
noticed the greenish sheen on the back of 
a pigeon’s neck, where several colors seem 
to play back and forth. This is not due to 
any real color but to the way in which the 
light shines on it. 

Surprising as it may seem, the tail of a 
peacock and the feathers of the parrot con- 
tain no green or blue coloring matter. In 
fact they are not green or blue at all. It 
seems that the light plays back and forth 
across the delicate feathers and somehow 
produces greens and blues. Actually they 
do not exist. It is very puzzling, but per- 
haps we can understand better if we com- 
pare it to a rainbow. The colors of the 
rainbow are not really in the sky during 
the rain—they are just produced by the 
rays of the sun as they pass through the 
water drops at certain angles! 


Societies’Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. Fill it in 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 

the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 
Age 
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Winter Haven 
ALAN DEVOE 


Ll. night the snow has been falling, 

and it is falling still. A gale blows 
now from the north, and roars and whistles 
in the valley. Looking from our farmhouse 
window as I write this, I can see the snow- 
laden tamaracks bend before the wind; the 
snow drifts deep against the old stone wall 
and clings to the rough bark of the apple 
trees. 

But on this bitter day there is one place 
where there is shelter from the wind, and 
in the bleakness of this scene there is one 
spot where there is gaiety and color. It is 
simply a small roofed-over tray, nailed to 
the cherry tree outside our door. It con- 
tains no very elaborate provisions—a lump 
of suet, a crumbled crust of bread, a hand- 
ful of cracked corn—but these simple things 
have brought there a whole small army of 
famished and storm-buffeted refugees. 

The chickadees came first today, as they 
always do. Since daybreak they have chat- 
tered and frolicked in the cherry tree, hud- 
dling in the feed-tray when the wind be- 
came too violent, hammering at the frozen 
suet with their stout little adze-like beaks, 
squabbling excitedly over corn-kernels. 
Chickadees, I think, are very nearly the 
cheeriest birds I know, and certainly the 
friendliest. This morning when I went out 
with a fresh supply of crumbs for them, 
they displayed no alarm at my coming. One 
would require no very fanciful mind, in- 
deed, to believe that they made a conscien- 
tious effort to show appreciation. Certainly 
they shouted their “Chickadee-dee-dee!” 
more boisterously than ever, and, when I 
hela forth a handful of food before putting 
it in the tray, two of them lighted on my 
fingers. 

Sometimes, in a world that has its share 
of violence and of mistrust, even a very 
small adventure in friendship can be extra- 
ordinarily warming to a man’s heart. Even 
so small an adventure, for example, as the 
trustfulness and gratitude of a hungry little 
black-eapped bird on a bitter winter’s day. 


Jays too have come to the feeding-tray 
today, and two lean starlings and a fat 
gray squirrel. The squirrel is fat, we have 
discovered, because of stealthy visits made 
to the tray at night; in the mornings al- 
Ways the tray is bare, and day by day the 
squirrel grows paunchier. We caught him 
at his work by moonlight, not many nights 
ago. It was bitterly cold and very still. 
The moonlight gleamed on the frozen sur- 
face of our little brook, and on the bare 
branches of our ancient willows; and in the 
feed-tray this sleek and solemn squirrel, his 
bushy tail silvered by moonlight, munched 


frozen corn-kernels and blinked up at the 
stars. 


I suppose that some might call it lonely 
here in winter. The vehicles that pass along 
the lane are not many, and a whiteness and 
a silence lie on all the countryside. But 
always and in whatever weather the cov- 
ered tray in the cherry tree is thronged 
from daybreak until night. We never think 
the winters lonely. 
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King of the Night Birds 


Ws 


BANKS 


HAT “Wise Old Man” of the lofty 

trees, the great horned owl, indeed 
rates kingship among the feathered flyers 
of the American night. By day the eagle 
may, rule the skyways, but when the sun 
sets the biggest of the common owls reigns 
supreme. This eagle of the shadows, dis- 
tinguished by his size, prominent horn- 
like tufts and white-fronted collar, regards 
all climates as one. He ranges from Hud- 
son Bay to Florida, and westward beyond 
the mountains. 

Man has made the owl a symbol of wis- 
dom, one who sees all, and hears all, but 
says little. Yet this wild huntsman of the 
night knows how to use his voice to good ef- 
fect. His hooting cry is one of nature’s 
weirdest sounds, and has established his 
reputation of eerie power. Mocking laugh- 
ter, despair, all the dark emotions are sug- 
gested in his “waugh ho, waugh ho,” or his 
“hoo, hoo, hoo.” The native tribes dreaded 
his call as boding evil, and forbade its 
mockery. 

The great owl’s gloom-piercing eyes are 
by no means blind in sunlight, as popular 
fallacy once surmised. But by choice he 
slumbers by day in the fops of the tall 
trees, near his home; for he likes to nest 
in woods of large growth. The female’s 
eggs, white and nearly spherical, usually 
two or three in number, are deposited in a 
lofty nest, tucked in a fork or perhaps a 
hollow in the wood. The bird’s plumage 
varies, from mottled black to brown, buff 
and tawny. Farther north the owls favor 
whiter coats, to blend better with the snow. 

To the smaller folk of birddom, the owl 
is the Pluto of the wilderness—a swift mes- 
senger of death. His fluffy plumage makes 
no noise in flight, and by night it is easy 
for him to take victims unawares. Young 
rabbits, squirrels, rats, mice, quails and 
even larger game birds are unwilling con- 
tributors to his diet. As a rule he does not 
rob the chicken yard unless short of other 
food, since he is wise enough to shun the 
haunts of men. And if sometimes costly to 
the small farmer, his slaughter of vermin 
helps the grain grower. 
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RUTH STIRLING BAUER 


Oh it was magic music 
That gave me joy today— 
The whirring of the wings 
Of birds upon their way, 
The chanting of the crickets, 
The voice of meadow rills, 
A vested robin calling 
Across the distant hills, 
The chiming of the bluebells, 
The humming of the bees, 
The silver sound of raindrops 
Upon the willow trees, 
A distant sea-gull crying, 
The lowing of the herds— 
Oh it was magic music, 
A carol without words! 


The Robin’s Welcome 


When James Whitcomb Riley once vis- 
ited Toronto he was called upon by many 
local celebrities. But there was just one 
person he was anxious to meet, “The 
Khan,” Canada’s fireside poet, for many 
years a celebrated writer on the staff of 
the Toronto Daily Star. But the modesty 
of that quiet and retiring genius forbade 
him supposing himself of interest to ce- 
lebrities, so he did not call, and Mr. Riley 
was disappointed. The “Khan” of course 
was only a nom de plume, and its possessor 
though a prominent contributor to city 
periodicals, lived in a country home near 
the city of Guelph. An acquaintance who 
visited him during his lifetime told me 
that the Khan had a robin nesting by the 
door on the verandah of his very humbie 
home. But, as hatching progressed, every 
time he went out of the door the bird was 
startled and flew off the nest. This worried 
the Khan, so he finally hit upon a unique 
way out of the difficulty. Thereafter he 
climbed back and forth through the window 
which opened out of his front room at the 
side of the house. And for days and days 
he laboriously crawled in and out in awk- 
ward fashion. It was the only way he could 
avoid the front door. And to him it was 
very essential that the little spring song- 
ster should be undisturbed. 

F. B. M. 


Progress in Washington 


Miss Virginia W. Sargent was re-elected 
president for a term of five years, and D. 
L. Grantham, Esq., was elected treasurer 
for the same period, at the annual meeting 
of the Animal Protective Association in 
Washington, D. C., held January 29. The 
growing work of this live society is shown 
by the number of animals rescued and col- 
lected during the nest three vers: 1,143 in 
1933; 1,537 in 1934; and 3,400 in 1925. 
More than 1,000 of the animals reported 
last year came from states outside of the 
District of Columbia. Delegates to the an- 
nual humane convention in Washington last 
October were surprised, in visiting the mod- 
ern office building and newly-acquired shel- 
ter of this Association, to see the extent of 
the work for small animials which Miss Sar- 
gent has inaugurated in our Capital city. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pvb 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscrip's 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Tulsa’s Christmas Party 


HE S. P. C. A. of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 

making a brave struggle to awaken 
enough public interest to enable it to do the 
work so greatly needed in and about the 
city. Its Christmas Party was a striking 
illustration of what other such societies can 
do in this direction. The plan of the “Party” 
was that the S. P. C. A. should act as an 
adoption agency for dogs in the pound; then 
if all the dogs were not adopted by Christ- 
mas Day give all those remainiag in the 
pound a royal Christmas dinner. Good 
homes were found for fifty-two dogs. Those 
left in the pound were given a generous 
supply of food. The publicity given the 
affair called the attention of many readers 
to the Society and won it much needed 
friends. 


An Answered Prayer 


A friend writes us telling in the words 
of another the story of an answered prayer 
that had to do with animals. Here it is: 

A little girl’s brother set a 
trap to catch birds. The little 
girl knew that it was wrong, 
cruel, against the law of kind- 
ness, and altogether inexcus- 
able. She wept at first. Then 
her mother noticed that she 
became cheerful again, and 
asked her the cause. “I pray- 
ed for my brother to he a bet- 
ter boy.” “What else?” inquir- 
ed the mother. “I prayed that 
the trap would not catch anv 
little birds.” “What else?” 
“Then I went out and kicked 
the old trap all to pieces.” 


. 


More friends are needed to 
endow stalls and new kennels 
in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty- 
five dollars for a kennel or sev- 
enty-five dollars for a stall will 
ensure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with the donor’s name. 
Terms of permanent endow- 
ment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application 
to the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A., Boston, Mass. 
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Children and Guns 


HE Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has distributed two pledges, 
one to the pupils in the schools and one to 
the parents of the children. The one to the 
children reads as follows: 
School: 

Do you know that in a certain institution 
for the blind there are 300 children who 
must go through life sightless, because their 
eyes were put out by play guns? Do you 
think it safe or wise to play with a toy that 
might make you responsible for somebody’s 
going through life sightless? Such things 
happen so easily and quickly when the weap- 
on is in your hand. Toy guns in your 
hands are like thoughts pulling you the 
wrong way and you cannot tell how far 
they may pull you and how many creatures’ 
or persons’ happiness they may take away 
forever. Thousands of boys and girls are 
promising not to play with guns and other 
toy weapons. Won’t you help by signing 
below? 

The response has been surprising. Nine 
thousand pledges were received in a short 
time. 

We reproduce again the words of Angelo 

Patri whose good common sense and wisdom 
few will question. 
“It is not funny to see a little boy of four 
stride up to a stranger walking along the 
sidewalk, snap a toy pistol in his face and 
say: ‘Hands up!’ Every experience leaves 
its mark on the mind of the child and this 
one is no exception. Surely we do not want 
our little boys to learn the technique of the 
hold-up. Bows and arrows, swords and 
whips, sling shots and pistols, as toys for 
children are out.” 


The President of the Iowa Division, Isaak 
Walton League of America, himself a duck 
hunter of thirty years, says in Nature 
Magazine, “If our wild ducks are not given 
a closed season for at least two years, the 
sport of duck hunting will be a thing of the 
past by 1940, as Dr. Hornaday predicts.” 


ON THE ROAD TO RECOVERY AT THE ANGELL 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated Mirch, 1g¢8 
See page 45 for complete list of office: - 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCiETy 
AND BRANCHES 


See page 43 for complete list of prosecutin: officers, 
Miles traveled by humane officers 15,194 
Cases investigated .............. 454 
Animals examined .............. 8,904 
Animals placed in homes......... 138 
Lost animals restored to owners... 49 
Number of prosecutions.......... 1 
Number of convictions ........... 1 
Horses taken from work.......... 7 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 36 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,282 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ................ 44,775 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Adelaide Carman 
Talmadge of Hartford, Connecticut; Ed- 
ward Glines of Somerville; and Lillian E. 
Eddy of Boston. 

February 11, 1936. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 746 Cases 2,275 
Dogs 549 Dogs 1,864 
Cats 191 Cats 359 
Horses 4 Birds 40 
Bird 1 Rabbits 7 
Monkey 1 Monkeys 3 
Guinea Pigs 

Goat 1 

Fox 1 

Calf 1 

Operations 980 Mouse 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


1, 1915 136,049 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ............ 125 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 409 


Women’s Penn. S. P. C. A. 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, held January 30, the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Mrs. T. Harry West; 
vice-president, Mrs. Charles W. Wharton; 
secretary, Mrs. W. Wyclif Walton; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harold P. Faris. 

Mrs. Harris Eustis of The Seeing Eye, 
Morristown, N. J., gave a very interesting 
talk on the work being done at the school, 
also showed some very wonderful pictures of 
the dogs and how they are trained for the 
guidance of the blind through the city 
streets. 
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Sixty-eighth Annual Report of the President 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1935 


I 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


GAIN we must be permitted to say 
A ‘hat an annual report of our two 
Societies is little more than a summary of 
what our members and readers have been 
told month after month during the year in 
Our Dumb Animals. 


New Occasions Teach New Duties 


When the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was 
founded by Mr. Angell sixty-eight years 
ago, it naturally faced the task of securing 
the necessary legislation which would em- 
power it to prosecute those guilty of cruel- 
ty to animals. So prevalent then were acts 
of cruelty from which all domestic animals 
so commonly suffered, and so general the 
refusal to recognize that animals had any 
rights that should be respected, that no 
small part of the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A.’s activities were spent in dealing with 
violators of anti-cruelty laws which the So- 
ciety in its early days was able to secure— 
laws which became the models of the legisla- 
tion now written into the statute books of 
nearly all the states of the Union. It is true, 
however, that, from the first, Mr. Angell 
saw the need of what is now so widely known 
as Humane Education. Through innumer- 
able lectures and through the printed page, 
Mr. Angell sought to awaken and foster in 
the hearts of all the principles of justice 
and compassion toward all living creatures. 

Twenty-one years later Mr. Angell found- 
ed the American Humane Education Soc- 
iety, the first of its kind in the history of 
the humane movement. Steadily, year by 
year ever since that day, this educational 
work has been carried on with increasing 
vigor, chiefly by the organizing of Bands 
of Mercy in the schools of Massachusetts 
and of the other states of the Union, 
through the literature that has gone out to 
these Bands, and through the pages of Our 
Dumb Animals sent into many thousands 
of the homes of this country and to humane 
societies across the sea. Particularly has 
the effort been to reach the children. Who 
shall measure the influence upon the char- 
acter of the citizenship of today with re- 
gard to animal rights of the 214,165 Bands 
of Merey organized and the five million pu- 
pils in the schools of the land gathered into 
these small humane groups? 


A Witness to This Influence 

Everywhere, not only here in America, 
but throughout every other country where 
this Humane Education has been given a 
chance to do its work, prosecutions for vio- 
lation of humane laws have dropped with 
increasing rapidity. True it is that years 
ago the majority of instances where offend- 
ers were brought into court grew out of 
the ill-treatment of the horse. His dis- 
placement to so large an extent by the mo- 


tor vehicle will account for much of the re- 
duction in the number of court cases, but 
only in part. To the credit of Humane Ed- 
ucation must be placed a large measure of 
what has brought about the change. Twen- 
ty-six years ago our Society made 340 pro- 
secutions with 306 convictions, last year 
there were only 48 prosecutions and 37 con- 
victions. 


The New Work of 1935 


Three fine extensions of the Society’s ser- 
vice were made during the past twelve 
months. First, in Berkshire County, at 
Pittsfield, we have long had a representa- 
tive, an efficient officer with police power 
to see to the enforcement of anti-cruelty 
laws, to answer all complaints and investi- 
gate them, to gather up lost, unwanted or 
diseased animals, putting to sleep those for 
whom no homes could be found and dispos- 
ing of their bodies. Much work of this 
kind, so far as the small homeless, unwant- 
ed and sick animals were concerned, had 
been done also by the Berkshire Animal 
Rescue League. This meant a duplication 
of service in the same field. But early last 
spring a most satisfactory arrangement 
was made whereby the two organizations 
have since been co-operating, the Berkshire 
County League furnishing the quarters for 
the temporary care of the small animals 
gathered up, feeding them and providing 
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a place for the burial of such as had to be 
put to sleep, and our officer, with head- 
quarters at Pittsfield, answering, in addi- 
tion to his regular work of investigating 
complaints, all such calls and taking the 
animals to the League’s home in Dalton. 
This has been working out most advantage- 
ously both to the Berkshire League and the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and has saved 
no little expense to both organizations. 


Second. At Hyannis, on Cape Cod, where 
we also have had an active and enthusias- 
tic officer doing similar work, we rented 
early in the year an attractive place for the 
agent’s headquarters with the understand- 
ing that the landlord should build a shelter 
where small animals, such as are spoken of 
in the above paragraph, could be cared for. 
The opening of this new center of our work 
on the Cape occurred in June. A large 
gathering of interested people were present, 
and the Society now has there a place of 
which it can justly be proud and which has 
proved itself more than worth the venture. 


Third. The same thing has been done at 
Attleboro, in Bristol County. A fine old 
home, excellently well situated, has been 
leased for five years, and there also the 
landlord has built a commodious shelter, 
which was opened November 14. Many cit- 
izens of the city and the surrounding coun- 
try visited the new Attleboro branch, after- 
noon tea was served, a brief address was 
made by the President of the Society, and 
the work there is rapidly widening and 
proving a wise and gratifying undertaking. 
The new officer, Mr. Charles E. Brown, 
succeeding the late Mr. Dunham, our repre- 
sentative for Bristol County, is making a 
praiseworthy record for himself. 


The report of the work of the Springfield 
Hospital, which has had the best year in its 
history, will appear with that of the Hos- 
pital at our headquarters here in Boston in 
another column. Nearly $3,000 have been 
spent in adding to its equipment and in en- 
larging its facilities. A new agent, Mr. F. 
F. Hall, was appointed early in the summer 
for Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Counties, with his office in Springfield at 
the Hospital, to replace the former occupant 
of the position. 


New Equipment 

Three new small animal ambulances were 
added to the Society’s group of ambulances 
and cars during 1935; one a generous gift 
from two deeply interested friends, in use 
here in greater Boston, the other two were 
purchased to replace two worn out, one for 
Springfield and one for Hyannis. For the 
field men five new cars also were bought, 
so that we began 1936 with six ambulances, 
three of which were new, and ten field 
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agents’ cars, five of which were new. For 
the Hospitals new equipment is constantly 
being added as new and modern require- 
ments demand. 


The Rest Farm for Horses and,Small Ani- 
mal Shelter at Methuen 


The past year has been a busy one at the 
Farm. There has been a daily average of 
3042 horses to be cared for, 3,261 small an- 
imals received, necessitating 1,773 ambul- 
ance calls. The small animal Cemetery now 
numbers 727 graves with 41 burials during 
1935. This Farm and Shelter has supplied 
a need for Methuen, Lawrence, the Ando- 
vers and surrounding towns that was never 
met before. One can but wonder what was 
the pitiful lot of the more than 3,000 un- 
fortunate dogs and cats now annually 
brought to the Shelter through the years 
before any such shelter with its ambulance 
was provided to gather them up, find homes 
for many of them and painlessly put to 
sleep the injured, diseased and unwanted. 


Let the Following Tell the Rest of the Story 
The Agents’ Work During 1935 


Miles traveled................... 171,897 
Complaints investigated......... 5,454 
Animals examined in investiga- 

Animals placed in homes........ 1,336 
Lost animals restored to owners. 506 
Horses taken from work......... 245 
Horses humanely put to sleep... 405 
Other animals humanely put to 

Animals inspected at stock-yards 

and abattoirs................. 715,225 


Injured or sick animals at stock- 

yards and abattoirs humanely 

Horses watered on Boston Streets 
Prosecutions 
Convictions 

Ambulance Trips 

Horse ambulances............... 76 
9,519 
(2,757 in Boston) 


The Work of the Angell Animal Hospital in 
Boston and the Hospital in Springfield 
During 1935 
Small animals treated 
Large animals 


Cases entered in Hospital. ...... 9,510 
Dispensary Cases 

Small animals treated........... 28,479 
39 
Total treated in Dispensary...... 28,951 
11,273 
Total animals and birds treated 

Summary 

Cases in Hospital since opened 

Cases in Dispensary since March 


Some idea of the extent of our work in all 
departments of the building at 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, may be indicated by the 
fact that the total number of incoming tel- 
ephone calls at the Society’s switchboard 
was approximately 80,000 for the year. 
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OWNED BY BERT UPTON 


One of many photos of dogs sent in by 
grateful owners for care given in Angell 
Hospital. 


Springfield (Including Branch Hospital) 
Cases Investigated.............. 510 


Animals Inspected.............. 23,555 
Horses taken from work, being 

unfit for service............... 15 
Horses humanely destroyed... ... 18 
9 
Small animals humanely de- 

Homes found for small animals... 452 
Animals restored to owners...... 183 
Ambulance calls, small animals. . 2,030 
Miles traveled in investigations. . 9,576 
Dispensary cases................ 4,623 
1,329 


Essex County and 
Methuen Rest Farm and Shelter 


Small animals called for or re- 


3,261 
Dogs returned to owners........ 47 
Ambulance calls................ 1,773 
Complaints investigated......... 438 
Animals inspected. ............. 80,354 
Poultry inspected............... 62,650 
Horses taken from work......... 52 
Horses humanely put to sleep... 170 
Cows humanely put to sleep..... 2 
Average number horses at Farm 

3015 
38,914 

Cape Cod District 

Cases investigated............... 1,042 
Animals inspected............... 1,592 
Horses put to sleep.............. 6 
Small animals put to sleep. ..... 1,007 
Homes found for small animals... 47 
Animals returned to owners..... 61 
Ambulance calls for small ani- 

Miles traveled in investigations. . 25,486 
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Berkshire County 

Complaints investigated......... 261 
Animals inspected............... 8,087 

Small animals humanely put to 
Horses humanely put to sleep... 16 
6 
4 
Animals placed in homes........ 67 
Animals returned to owners..... 24 
29,935 
Ambulance calls................ 1,924 

Worcester County 
Complaints investigated. ....... 465 
Animals inspected.............. 4,322 
Horses taken from work......... 37 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 22 
Other animals put to sleep ..... 31 
6 
Bristol County 

Complaints investigated. ....... 474 
Animals inspected............... 3,267 
Horses taken from work......... 35 
Horses humanely put to sleep... 14 
Other animals put to sleep. ..... 167 
Ambulance calls................ 487 
Prosecutions.................... 5 
Miles traveled................... 19,774 


The Taunton Branch 


Excellent work is being done by this ac- 
tive Branch composed of a group of women 
whose leader, Mrs. H. F. Woodward, is one 
of the most loyal friends the animals of 
that part of the state could have. She re- 
ports 948 animals cared for as follows: 
Homes found for 178, returned to their 
homes, 60; humanely put to sleep, 810. The 
agent at Attleboro is always ready to re- 
spond to her calls. This report does not 
include the many investigations made and 
time spent in raising money for the Branch 
and winning new friends to the cause. 


The Women’s Auxiliary 


To this helpful and co-operative body of 
women the Society owes a genuine debt of 
gratitude. Through their efforts many of 
the latest instruments and appliances need- 
ed in the Hospital have been supplied. Their 
gifts of money, for this purpose, raised by 
them through their many activities, have 
been sincerely appreciated by the Society. 
Out of their activities have grown the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary of Springfield, which is 
closely allied with the Auxiliary here and 
is constantly aiding the Hospital there, and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Winchester, 
which also is co-operating with the Auxil- 
iary here in Boston. The president of the 
Boston Women’s Auxiliary, Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, who is also president ex 
officio of the two other Auxiliaries, bas 
been especially successful in interesting the 
Women’s Clubs of the Commonwealth in the 
general work of the Society, and making 
many friends for it. Recently she has been 
elected state chairman of the humane edu- 
cation department of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. 
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The American Humane Education Society 


quarter of a million children pledged to 

kindness to animals in 1935 through the 
efforts of the American Humane Education 
Society alone! They were organized in more 
than 7,000 distinct units, representing more 
than half the states of the Union, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Syria, Transjordan and_ the 
Philippine Islands. If the Society had done 
nothing more than this all the year, its ex- 
penditure of labor and money would have 
been worth while, a thousand times. But 
this is only a part of the story of its accom- 
plishments in 1935. Read below only the 
briefest possible summary of the work of 
its fourteen field representatives, operating 
in many sections from Massachusetts to 
California and the State of Washington. 
They made a total of 3,847 addresses before 
audiences aggregating 619,564 persons. 


In Northern States 


The central Press Bureau is in charge of 
Mrs. Clarke who sends out about 400 press 
slips each month. She is now chairman of 
humane education for the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher Association. Last year she 
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attended 146 club meetings and gave 27 
radio addresses. Altogether she reached 
more than 30,000 people and distributed 
nearly 17,000 pieces of humane literature. 
She assisted Mrs. Grace D. Proctor in or- 
ganizing the Fitchburg (Massachusetts) 
Branch of the American Humane Education 
Society, and arranged many activities in 
connection with the work of the Mass- 
achusetts S. P. C. A., notably the annual 
Fair. 

In our home state of Massachusetts Miss 
Maryott gave 215 talks in schools in Boston, 
Milton, Revere, Belmont, Cambridge, Wal- 
tham, Somerville, Dedham, Shrewsbury, 
Worcester, Attleboro and Fall River, where 
1,007 Bands of Mercy were organized and 
nearly 40,000 children reached. She con- 
ducted humane exhibits at educational gath- 
erings at Boston University, Fall River 
and Worcester, where literature was freely 
distributed to the teachers. 

Miss Gilbert was employed about half the 
year in schools of New Hampshire and 
northern New York, where she gave 388 
talks and organized 679 Bands of Mercy. 


In the 189 schools visited, 23,000 children 
listened to her plea for kindness. She dis- 
tributed a large quantity of literature and 
many posters. 


Mr. Wentzel, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, traveled 5,600 miles in visiting 
points in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He gave 180 school talks 
and organized 170 Bands of Mercy, involv- 
ing 31,000 children. He also gave 210 
addresses before adults at churches, clubs, 
and educational gatherings. He arranged 
for humane exhibits at district conventions, 
fairs, county gatherings, etc., resulting in 
the distribution of 200,000 pieces of litera- 
ture. 

Mrs. Toomim’s efforts are confined large- 
ly to the public schools of Chicago in which 
she gave 408 talks, resulting in the organ- 
ization of 1,765 Bands of Merey in which 
76,440 pupils were enrolled. She secured 
endorsement of Be Kind to Animals Week 
by Governor Horner and, as part of the 
celebration in Chicago, was responsible for 
a demonstration in which fifty police horses 
with mounted men participated. She placed 


Our Films 


The two films, “In Behalf of Animals” 
and “The Bell of Atri,” during 1935 were 
shown in eleven different states. For Mich- 
igan two were purchased outright for use 
of the schools in Detroit. Two are in 
use in Chicago schools. They have been 
shown also in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Georgia, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. In many cases the films 
have been shown several times when sent 
for. The Boston University School of Ed- 
ucation has two in use. The demand has con- 
stantly been increasing. There were in all 
59 rentals. The educational value of these 
films is great. It is a revelation to the ma- 
jority of those who see them of what is be- 
ing done by our Society. Generally the 
showing is followed by the exclamation: “I 
had no idea so much was being done for 
animals!” The rental is so low that almost 
any humane organization can secure them. 
The charge is only to cover the cost of keep- 
ing them in good condition and paying the 
express charges. 


The Financial Report 


Few charitable societies should be more 
grateful to their members, friends and bene- 
factors than ours. In spite of the past lean 
years we have been able, if slowly yet stead- 
ily, to widen our work and nowhere to cur- 
tail it, or drop from our payroll faithful 
employees. In spite of a deficit of $28,- 
520.09 in receipts from the Angell Animal 
Hospital, due to uncollectible bills and to 
the free services rendered to those unable 
to pay anything, we close the year with but 
a slight difference between current receipts 
and expenses. Total current receipts for 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., $278,231.23; 


current expenditures, $282,554.66. Current 
receipts for the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society $26,542.03; current expendi- 
tures $25,973.34. Total current receipts for 
both Societies $304,773,26; total expenses, 
including depreciation charges, $308,528.00. 

To all those loyal and generous friends, 
both those living and those who have left 
us, whose gifts have made this past year’s 
work possible, we are deeply and unceasing- 
ly grateful. 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P.C. A. 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
(Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davin A. BoLTon 
HARVEY R. FULLER Howarp WILLAND 


Tel 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester orcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis .. 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Harry Co.e, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. First Tuesday. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNa.tp C. 
IBBE, Pres.; Mrs. M. F. PETERSEN, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RICHARD S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; MISS BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 
Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; CAPT. WIL- 
LIAM K. YOUNGLOVE, Treas. 


REPORT OF CHIEF OFFICER 


The work of the Prosecuting Departmer:t 
of the Society during the year has consisted 
principally in bringing before the courts 
certain flagrant cases of failure to feed and 
provide proper shelter for livestock, and vio- 
lations of the laws in respect to the driving 
and working of lame and galled horses. 
These involved a score of offenders. Injuries 
to animals caused by hit-and-run drivers of 
autos and the stoning and shooting of other 
animals necessitated ten court cases. Other 
offenses requiring court action were the 
selling of unfit horses, abandonment of ani- 
mals, throwing acid upon a dog, and cruelly 
dragging a cow behind a motor truck. 

Our humane officers have adhered to the 
principles, whenever and wherever possible, 
that it is better to convert men from cruelty 
than to convict them in courts, and that the 
test of 2 Society’s usefulness is not the num- 
ber of its prosecutions, but the number of 
acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 
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the films, “Bell of Atri” and “In Behalf of 
Animals,” and 3,000 copies of special “Hu- 
mane Exercises” in the Chicago schools. 


Throughout the South 


Miss Finley, in Virginia, organized school 
and playground groups for summer humane 
work, and arranged for composition, pic- 
ture and bird feeding-box contests in the 
regular schools. She visited 261 schools, 
gave 223 talks, reaching nearly 19,000 pu- 
pils, and organized 155 Bands of Mercy. 
Adult addresses numbered 21, before audi- 
ences totaling 2,500. 


Mr. Lemon traveled nearly 11,000 miles 
to visit more than 300 communities in Vir- 
ginia where he is carrying the humane mes- 
sage to the Negro population. He gave 242 
talks in 214 schools, and reported 252 Bands 
of Mercy. He also spoke before 54 adult 
audiences, and held humane exhibits at 
Hampton summer school, a large agricu- 
tural fair, and two church assemblies. 


Mr. Carroll, though maintaining head- 
quarters in Columbia, South Carolina, ex- 
tended his work to North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
while his press releases went to 70 Negro 
papers in 33 different states. He sent 3,000 
announcements of Be Kind to Animals Week 
to schools and colleges and distributed 2,000 
special humane education posters to summer 
schools. He visited more than 500 schools 
and organized 286 Bands of Mercy, having 
traveled more than 17,000 miles and made 
\00 addresses. He distributed more than 
12,000 pieces of literature and altogether 
reached 126,700 children and adults. 


Mr. Burton, in Tennessee, presented our 
message to Parent Teacher Associations, 
vacation Bible schools, Sunday-school con- 
ventions, pastors’ associations, teachers’ 
institutes and rural conferences. This in- 
volved 22,400 miles of travel, 197 talks in 
192 schools, reaching 26,600 children, 66 
adult addresses before audiences aggregat- 
ing 19,000, and the distribution of 3,500 
pieces of literature. He aroused so much 
enthusiasm for the Jack London Club that 
nearly 7,000 of his hearers pledged them- 
selves to refrain from attending theaters 
catering trained animal acts. 


Mrs. Weathersbee has the Parent-Teach- 
er work in Georgia throughly organized, 
through the assistance of ten district hu- 
mane education chairmen. She personally 
reached 61 Parent-Teacher and educational 
meetings, with exhibits and free distribu- 
tion of literature. She held ten schools of 
humane instruction and, in the summer, 
talked at four Teachers’ schools and four 
camps for boys or girls. Her duties took 
her to 122 cities and towns in which she 
succeeded in enrolling nearly 50,000 chil- 
dren in the Band of Mercy. She receives 
the whole-hearted support of the Georgia 
Department of Education which has made 
humane education a school project in that 
state. 

Mr. Griffith’s work in Florida and North 
Carolina is unique as he makes general use 
of a loud speaker on the streets, through 
co-operation of the police in the various 
towns. He estimates that 10,500 people 


have “listened in” to his humane talks 
In addition, he 


through this medium. 
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visited 74 schools, gave 52 talks and organ- 
ized 385 Bands of Mercy, thus reaching 
more than 15,000 children. He visited many 
institutions, distributed literature freely, 
and often found occasion to advise moun- 
taineers in the care of their animals. 


About 100,000 persons, two-thirds of them 
children, were reached by Mr. Barnwell, 
working largely among the colored people of 
Texas. His school talks numbered 272 
while his addresses to adult assemblies num- 
bered 220 more. The latter included church- 
es, colleges, social and religious groups, 
and interracial conferences. He organized 
684 Bands of Mercy and distributed 11,000 
pieces of literature. 


In the Far West 


Mrs. Nichols, national chairman of hu- 
mane education, arranged for an exhibit at 
the annual convention of the Parent-Teach- 
er Association in Miami, Florida. In her 
absence this was in charge of Miss Marie 
French who also conducted the humane ed- 
ucation conference there. Mrs. Nichols was 
able to attend the board meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress at Chicago, and also to visit 
the Boston office and give several addresses 
on her return through Florida and Califor- 
nia to her home in Washington, but later 
was compelled to seek rest from her ardu- 
ous work. 

Mrs. Park continues to conduct the West- 
ern Humane Press Bureau from headquar- 
ters in Palo Alto, California, sending 
monthly releases to 550 editors. She gave 
several lectures, had literature tables at na- 
tional, state, county and local conventions, 
and distributed quantities of humane liter- 
ature in schools and elsewhere. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


The twenty-first observance of national 
Be Kind to Animals Week was worthy of 
this significant movement, perhaps the most 
far-reaching in its influence of any animal 
protection work in this country since the 
inauguration of the American Humane 
Education Society by Mr. Angell in 1889. 
The Governor of Massachusetts, in his Proc- 
lamation for the Week, alluded to Our 
Dumb Animals as “a wholesome influence 
for good in every corner of Christendom.” 
In Massachusetts we distributed 8,000 cop- 
ies of an eight-page leaflet, specially pre- 
pared, to teachers in public schools for use 
on Humane Day. Our annual poster con- 
test, open to all pupils above the third grade 
in public and parochial schools of the state, 
resulted in the receipt of 6,096 posters from 
442 different schools, representing 153 cities 
and towns. First prize medals were award- 
ed to 579, second prize medals to 710, and 
honorable mentions to 1,073 pupils. Each 
of the latter received a year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals. 

Three cash prizes were given by Our 
Dumb Animals for the three best short 
manuscripts on “The Most Remarkable 
Story of Animal Intelligence.” More than 
two hundred manuscripts were received 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. The Society issued a large edition 
of a special Humane Sunday leaflet, with 
appropriate addresses by its President, in 
response to many calls. One thousand copies 
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of a striking. national poster, desivned by 
Morgan Dennis, were effectively used 


Jack London Club 


Trained animal acts showing cruel treat- 
ment seem to be more conspicuous now jp 
screen productions than in actua! perfor. 
mances on the stage. Many complaints are 
received but it is almost impossible to place 
the responsibility where the public is not 
admitted to the actual act. However, mem- 
bership in the Jack London Clu), which 
means pledges to boycott trained animal 
acts, increased by more than 25,000 during 
the year. Altogether two-thirds of a mil- 
lion members have been enlisted in this 
cause, and the public sentiment thus stim- 
ulated must ultimately have its effect in 
seriously curtailing, if not completely 
stopping, these cruel performances. 


In Foreign Fields 


The international scope of our work is 
shown by the fact that during 1935 we dis- 
patched literature or other supplies to 
Canada, Newfoundland, British West In- 
dies, Chile, France, Spain, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, Transjordan, 
Mesopotamia, India, China, Canary Islands, 
Philippine Islands, and South Africa. It 
is unusual when a mail is received without 
having at least one communication from 
some foreign country, either asking for 
supplies or seeking advice in humane work. 


New Literature 


Editions of the Humane Calendar for 
1936, new “Humane Exercises,” new leaflet 
entitled “My Little Brothers of the Woods,” 
and reprint of “The Teacher’s Helper,” 
cards, press slips, blotters, aggregated near- 
ly 50,000 copies. Several of our’ popular 
four-page leaflets were reprinted also. 
During the year no less than 141,250 free 
pieces of literature, posters, blotters, but- 
tons, badges, pennants, etc., were sent out 
from our office in addition to the many 
thousands that were sold at cost to socie- 
ties and individuals in all parts of the world. 

For financial report see last paragraph 
of report of Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


FrANcIs H. Row.ey, President 


DISCOVERED BY MASS. S. P. C. A. 
OFFICER AND HUMANELY 
DESTROYED 

More than 400 such horses were put to 
sleep by the Society’s officers in 19:6. 
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Osborne, Lyman P. 


From a Vice-President 


Your letter, notifying me of election as 
a vice-president of the American Humane 
Education Society, for the ensuing year, is 
noted with interest and appreciation. I can 
only say it gives me a genuine delight to be 
thus associated with the worthy work of 
your splendid Society. As the years pass, 
I become all the more conscious of how much 
worthwhile this Society has been. It is not 
uncommon for me to meet individuals, ma- 
tured in years, who remember very happily 
what it has meant to them to come under 
the influence of the American Band of Mer- 
ey, and I doubt whether there is any other 
phase of humane work which is so whole- 
somely and so universally accepted as this 
nation-wide, and somewhat world-wide, pro- 
ject in the interest of training youth in the 
fundamentals of humanity. I trust I may 
make my small contribution in the form of 
service during the coming year. 


On Guard 


This is the title given to this month’s 
frontispiece by the owner and photograph- 
er, Mrs. O. C. Beam of Blue Ridge, Ga. It 
shows “Father Patrick” and Ruth. When 
the picture was taken the noble St. Bernard 
weighed 200 pounds and measured 35 inches 
at the shoulder. 


THEIR OWNER WAS PROSECUTED 
FOR NON-SHELTERING AND 
NEGLECT 
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Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies s°0 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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A Promise 
RUTH STIRLING BAUER 


I will promise not to give 

Pain to things that feel and live, 
I will always try to be 

Worthy of their trust in me. 


I will let the wild things roam, 
Never make my house their home; 
I will see no harm befall 

Any creature, great or small. 


Let the Calf Teach Your Child 


MARGERY E. WERTMAN 


H, MOTHER, his tongue tickles,” cried Patricia who was 
becoming acquainted with a new calf, “but I like him.” 

Most little children are like Patricia, and their innate inter- 
est and delight in baby animals should be carefully fostered 
and trained while the child is young and his interests are new. 

Baby calves which are not as helpless es tiny puppies or 
kittens, are especially good subjects for beginning instruc- 
tion on how animals should be treated, since they are too 
large to be picked up or squeezed. 

Daughter and son are fascinated when they see father or 
some farmer teaching the calf to drink—noticing excitedly 
how the little creature follows his dripping fingers into the 
milk pail. Soon they themselves must try to teach this calf or 
another to drink. By gently and carefully working with the 
baby calf, the children lay the foundation for the tenderness 
we wish them to show toward all weak, baby creatures. 

If one lives in the city, some kind farmer of one’s acquaint- 
ance will be only too glad to allow one’s family to watch him 
feed his stock, and so begin the children’s education in the love 
for the correct treatment of animals. Later, when smaller 
pets may be brought into the home, the youngsters, having had 
their preliminary training will treat them with gentleness. 
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“LITTLE CALF, ’LL SOON TEACH YOU TO DRINK” 
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The Music-Loving Woodchuck 


ALFRED ELDEN 


T Drinkwater’s Point, Yarmouth, Maine, on the old fam- 

ily estate Louis Wright built a summer cottage on 
the banks of the Royal River. One day while playing his 
radio he noticed a pair of bright eyes peering at him from 
a near-by pile of rocks and timber. It was a cute little wood- 
chuck, evidently with an ear for music for the moment the 
radio was shut off it disappeared like a flash. Louis began 
placing cookies and other titbits on an old log in front of 
the black shadows into which Chuckie had vanished. But 
the animal wouldn’t come out until the radio again sounded. 
Then there he was, his sharp little nose in air, his expression 
asking “Is breakfast ready?” He soon found the morsel 
placed for him and after that it became a game with him. 
Every morning Louis placed a bit of food on the log but soon 
discovered that “No music, no Chuckie.” So he tuned in, 
out came his little wild pet, devoured the food and whish! 
he was gone. Louis is wondering if his music-loving wood- 
chuck will be waiting for him another summer. 


Hidden Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


N each of the following sentences one animal is hidden. 

See if you can find them all. 

1. Jim made errors in every answer. 

2. He came last on the list. 

3. He said a banshee put a spell on him. 

4. He finds our house with walls of adobe a very com- 
fortable one. 

5. A medical fellow sold it to us. 

6. We got terms that suited us. 

7. The corn crib extends over the creek. 

8. I saw a man with a fishing pole catch a trout there. 

9. I was told that a certain person is a big nuisance. 

0. He sold rugs at our picnic at amounts ranging from 
one to five dollars. 

11. Jim’s house has coats of arms carved on keystones 
over every arched doorway. 


See next month’s Children’s Page for correct answers. 
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Australian Forests Suffer 


from Loss of Animals 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


P till the beginning of the present cen- 

tury the forests of the eastern States 
ot Australia literally teemed with possums 
and koalas or native bears—these rare and 
delightful marsupials which are known fav- 
orably throughout the world. The creatures 
were so plentiful that it was impossible to 
walk a mile anywhere in the bush without 
seeing dozens of the wonderful little ani- 
mals on the ground and in the trees. But 
then, unfortunately, someone discovered 
that the skins of these harmless:little crea- 
tures made warm rugs and overcoats, and 
a ruthless slaughter followed. The possums 
and bears were pursued relentlessly; count- 
less millions were slaughtered, and it was 
not until a few years ago that the Govern- 
ment, in response to numerous public pro- 
tests, prohibited further killing. But the 
marsupials had been well-nigh exterminat- 
ed, and today are only rarely seen in the re- 
motest parts of the bush, and in sanctua- 
ries. 

There were many persons who believed 
that the “balance of Nature” could not be 
upset in such a manner without serious re- 
percussions, and they have proved correct. 

Since the slaughter of the marsupials a 
plant pest, which was formerly kept in 
check by the animals, has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds. This pest is mistle- 
toe, which has now obtained such a hold 
that it is menacing the valuable forests of 
Eastern Australia. Mistletoe slowly strang- 
les tree life; at first it merely decreases 
the wood increment of the tree, but if al- 
lowed to prosper it invariably kills its own 
host. Authorities agree that if the pest 
is allowed to continue unchecked it will 
mean an annual loss of millions of dollars 
to the Australian timber industry. 

In view of this, forestry experts have 
been frantically trying various artificial 
methods of controlling the pest, but no 
satisfactory results have been obtained. 

The pest is definitely attributed to the 
slaughter of the possums and bears. We are 
now paying the penalty for years of indis- 
criminate slaughter of these bush friends— 
the possum and the native bear. 

It is now realized that the only satisfac- 
tory results in controlling the pest will be 
secured by adjusting the “balance of Na- 
ture.” Experiments with bears and possums 
in sanctuaries have proved that the ani- 
mals eat the mistletoe with relish, and num- 
bers of these marsupials are to be released 
in the forests to combat the pest. 


War Horses in Germany 


A special cable to the Boston Transcript 
from Berlin, says that Der deutsche tier- 
schutz, a periodical for animal lovers, has 
discovered 587 horses still living in Ger- 
many that served during the World War. 

All 587 have been “decorated” with 
shields of honor on their harnesses, and for- 
ty-five whose present owners are in need 
have been given extra rations of oats for 
the holidays. On the shields of honor appear 
the iron cross and the words, “Old War 
Comrade.” 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
ABOUT YOUR AQUARIUM, Ida M. Mmel- 
len and Robert J. Lanier. 


There are at present more than sixty 
Aquarium Societies in the United States, 
and some 30,000 species of fishes are known 
and recorded. New species, we are told, 
are added almost weekly. These facts at- 
test the popularity of the aquarium and 
the fascinating study of the many forms of 
aquatic life. 

The authors have contributed a vast a- 
mount of useful information upon the sub- 
ject and presented it in the form of ques- 
tion and answer — a method which has 
found favor with those “enthusiasts” who 
seek to learn by the quickest and easiest 
way. There is little doubt that there are 
many thousands of amateur aquarists who 
have felt the need of just such information 
and advice as this comprehensive volume 
offers. 

To note some ot the contents of this book 
we observe a chapter on “The Fresh-Water 
Aquarium,” its construction and care; the 
foods of fishes, plants, scavengers and en- 
emies. The variations, foods and breeding 
of goldfishes are covered by many pert! 
nent questions and answers. “The Salt-Wa- 
ter Aquarium” “Diseases of Aquarium 
Fishes,” “The Garden Pool’ and “The Ter- 
rarium” are titles of other chapters. A 
Bibliography of some 250 books, leaflets 
and other publications and a well-ordered 
Index are appended. Many illustrations in 
color and half-tone feature the text. 

450 pp. $3. Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Humane Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have spent 
their lives in promoting humane education. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. . : . 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of ; eee 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Ma.. 1936 


American Fondouk, j*ez 


Report for December, 1935 — 31 [D 
Daily average large animals 41. 
Forage for some 7 


Daily average dogs 
Forage for same 8.09 
Put to sleep 33 1.74 
Transportation 14.21 
Wages, grooms, etc. 55.92 
Resident secretary’s salary 131.58 
Superintendent’s salary 82.24 
Veterinary’s salary 29.61 
Sundries 71.59 

$47 

Entries: 8 horses, 11 mules, 66 donkeys. = 

Exits: 6 horses, 8 mules, 35 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 17 horses, 90 mule 95 don- 
keys, 17 dogs. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: Kilometers traye 
eled, 127; cases investigated, 325; animals seen 
3,898; animals treated, 964; animals trans erred to 
Fondouk American, 38; pack-saddles—in fect ed—dese 
troyed, &. 

JUST ONE DAY’S WORK 

Tuesday, December 24th: Rainy weather. 8:00 A. 
M. Usual work of treating animals. At 10:00 o'clock 


the policeman of the Place du Commerce telephoned 
asking us to come to see a mule which had fallen 
near the Mellah yesterday night. As I was waiting 
for the veterinarian I replied that I would come 
with the veterinarian as soon as possible. We went 
to the Place du Commerce where we saw the mule 
with broken leg was incurable. But as its owner had 
abandoned it (thus not having to pay knacker and 
police for killing it) I must obtain authorization of 
the Commissariat of the Ville Nouvelle to put it to 
sleep. P.M. At 12:30, with the man of the Fondouk, 
helped owner of a horse drawing carriage which had 


fallen in a ditch near the Fondouk, to unload the 
carriage and bring out the horse which was not 
harmed. At 1:00 went to Bou Jeloud and Talaa in- 
spection, visited 16 Fondouks, saw 105 animals, 


treated 15. Then at 3:00 went to the Commissariat 
of the Ville Nouvelle, who had ordered an inquest 
versus owner of mule abandoned on Place du Com- 
merce. Advising them ,that this animal cannot re- 
main on Place du Commerce in that condition and 
that the veterinarian had ordered me to put an end 
to its suffering, they told me to go to the Com- 
missariat of Fes Jedid which controls the Place du 
Commerce. Killed the mule with strychnine and or- 
dered :knacker to transport the corpse. Returning 
Fondouk at 4:00 o’clock. 


Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


Postage free to any part of 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 ‘Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


